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abuſes, and his property, to the encroachments of Bis a 
more powerful neighbour.: Hence the origin of a ſocial 
compact which either expreſſed or implied, is the baſis 
of all civil government. This compact is nothing more | 
- 8 than an aſſociation of all the members of a community, 
by which each individual, for his own ſecurity, conſents. | 
to obey the general voice. This aſſociation of all the 
individuals of. a community is called the body 2 a | 


"hey com ated with —_ ſtates, ir 1s oc fiply a 
, | mar members, ſpoken of collectively, are cal- 
ed people; ſpoken of ſeverally, they may be called ii. 
3 A zens; ang each member, being under the controul of N 
Whole body, is, in this reſpeRt, R ſubject . ho . 
Ia ia e 8, chem is areciprockl engage 
= ment between the public body and its particular mem. 
bers. The public body engages to Dürer the perſon 
and property of each member, and each member en- 
© Sages to be obedient, to the public body, In other 
„„ monde, each individual engages to aſſiſf his fellow eiti- 
AE keens in protecting the ri ag af the whole, merely fon, 
 g&aregard to, his own ſafe ; and rl en to 
. e e ta the public JD from th e 1 8 } 
BY Hence we may obferve' that What is called 'patrigtifm or 
Public ſpirit: is nothing but. ſelf-intereſt, acting! in conjune- = 
_ E enn fue ; nnd that Aub/ig” : 
| ce ſum af che 1 
of ten near in: 


e ee *. 
. 2 1 ba 3 8 nd bed , 
© of cach member, | Should a queſtion aviſe,. Fee 
3 ſuch a ſtate can eerciſe acts of 81 that 
= | it is impoſſible.” The ſovereign; qe the whole. | 
1 of the people collectively, and the 
make laws oppreſſive to erg 31 body 
3 OE may be wrong in a. political meaſure ; e ee, thin. 
C happens, it is always through miſtake and never through 
deſign, Inſtances of error in a ftate-are veryrare.and; 
wrong meaſures always produce. — ; 
if very obvious, ſoon find a remedy. When therefore: 
= ' . he ſovereign power reſides in the whole body of 8 : 
_ | ple, i it cannot be tyrannical, not becauſe i 1061S: baned.by.s! . 
Phyſical neceſſity, but becauſe tlie ſame power Wien 
frames a 1 ſuffers all its:conſequences, and no: indivi=- 
dual or collection of a a 
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m, law. Low ig a rule or decree of tho 7 
1288 of a ate, which reſpects all its : 
: Its ts ö ALE ha * cannot be termed; law. 
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eee mam inches ſtate. r upreme power cannot 
„ ge an- individual to fill a certain office; yer it can 
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8 hundreds tha neee erg: di legally chaſes! 5 


n. And when the ſupreme wer 'chooſes a perſon: for 


any office, it acts wholly in ubordination to law. Ihle 
ſovereign power has no right to tax an individual; but 9 80 


it has a right to tax all che individuals of che 1 wien 1 
any ſurgs that the £ ublie ſafety N N dy e 
The eſſence of ſovereignty conſiſts in the Senkräl Wise 


of the people. But each individual purſues his own in- 8 | 


tereſt ;/ and conſults" the good of others no farther than 


his on intereſt requires. Hence the neceſſity of Jaws” : 


which feſpect the whole body collectively, and reſtrain 
the purſyirs of individuals when they infringe 'the public = 
rights. But laws * in the hands G peo le at Harge tan i 


have no energy. K law'in the hands 6f-a whole p 1% 


| would have no more. effect, than the prinei les of natur- 7 


al juſtice have among wild ſavages. © Every individual 


would fill be ar liberty eo obey or difobey cher be a 


pleaſure. Hence ariſes'a third relation among d people, 
viz. that of the magiſtracy, the buſineſs" of which is ts 
execute thoſe Jaw + which ihe. e in abe, of | 
ſovereign,” gn 857 * 

A people cannot diveſt theinſelves of che Tovercignty, 


and when they chooſe a magiſtrate or governor, they ap- 


point only a ſervant to execute their orders.” Whenever 
an executive officer exceeds the limits of his duty or 


ventures to adminiſter juſtice upon any rules or princi- 5 
ples of His own, he encroaches on the ſovereign power 


he becomes a tyrant and forfeits his life. * Put while he 


is inveſted with the power of executing che laws, he is 4 


public ſervant; not, as ſome people fooliſhly imagine, a 
ſervant of any individual, but a ſervant of the ſtate and 


* omg for his Conduct to the ſovereign 1 of 


rom the preceding confiderations, it follows, that 
there are three diſtinct relations ſubliſting in a well or- 
ganized ſociety ; the relation of citizens to each other 
as individuals ;-the relation of each citizen to the whole 
collectively or ſovereign power ; and the relation of each 


to the magiſtraey or executive authority. Every indivi- 


87 has a ſhare or the ſovereign power every * 
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. ual 1 4 ſubject. 1 80 8 «ib 9 * 
re public ſer vants, are veſted "_ the 3 of ami 


ng the laws. 


rages receive the laws from them with the * 
wer of the whole body to enforce them; and the 


05 e in their individual capacities, yield obedience to he | 


aws. On a due obſervance of theſe reſpective rights and 


the purpoſe z and ſuch want of power in the magiſtracy 
5 ma ever be conſidered as a defect in the conſtitution. 


In order to determine whether it is beſt to veſt the TY 
by miniſtration of the laws in one man or more, it is neceſ- 


Tary to examine the ſubject with more attention. 


Let us ſuppoſe we live in a ſociety conſiſting of a 55 he 
1 ad. members. Theſe, in their collective capacity; 
form the ſupreme power, of which each member poſſeſſes 
a thouſandth part. If the executive power is veſted i 


all the members equally, each poſſeſſes a thouſandth 


part; which is ſo ſmall a proportion, thar no individual 
Lan execute a law, and the probability is that the whole 
will never unite; Such a 4 9 

; ſtroy i its effect. Suppoſing ten men of the thouſand are 
Choſen as magiſtrates to execute the laws of the ſtate, in 
this caſe the power of the whole thouſand is veſted in ten 


iviſion 


men and the laws may be executed; but as there is ſtill 

diviſion of power; the, adminiſtration will be flow and 
feeble. Let the power of the whole be brought to & 
point and veſted i . a ſingle perſon, and the execution 


of laws will be vigorous and deciſive, ® ” IR 


; 
* * 


= the ſociety is encreaſed to the number of ten thou- 55 


nd ſubjects; each member then poſſeſſes but a ten 


. ou of the eee to which he is as meh | 


wn 


wer would de- 


23 people. in tow See ca acity, rat levy 3 


| | uties depend the peace and happineſs of government: 
f che ſupreme power would-execute. laws; if the magiſ- 
trates would ena them and the ſubjects. refuſe to obey 
them, diſorder would ſucceed and ae n or anarchy 
de the fatal conſequence. The only inſtance in which 
the ſupreme power ought to interpoſe in enforcing its 
on decrees, is when the magiſtracy is inſufficient, fot 


W n. 


de ; Hence i it follows thät 11 | 
ber of citizens is encreaſed the liberty of each is 
An a ſmall. pariſh an individ val has a. Brest pro- 
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_ tioks are true, it follows that the ſeſs pro 
to the will of the whole, che des 1hflven 
the pi 


portünities | 
- wow ple in pro 
Worn of the ſtare; the power of che 


rr | | 
it follows that the larger a ſtare f isl the-Jely ou n "wot 
_ the Seen e ror 


3, and the intereſt 2 the whole 
government, ts inpereſt of Tewes 
have no influence in adminiſtratioꝶz that of the 
e en Of 
govern all others: Bot ſuch is che nature ng; hikes 
public Intereſt has the leaſt influence ; the intergſtof he 
magiſtracy is more pow rful and che inter 2 ide in⸗ 
* Aividual bears the principal Way. er is to 
repugnant to the 
ſociety is compo at | | 
+ magiſtrates are ten, the intereſt of the individual in 


dne m agiſtrate, is in fact but a thouſandrh: Port of 
whole and that of the ma d 
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* act, bee. Dai mand govern nent begornes* 
. active and energetiel. Suppoſe the executive veer at 
. | veſtedinan dividuab;;the whole invreſt-of dhe magil-* * 
$ IN rracy4is blenlled with that af the individuel; and This 
union of the two moſt ace pri Nes, ——— 
ment as energetic as ponble. Henec we dede „ fs 
eee imi that the number of mag viſtrates cough . 
© i an inverſe proportion to the ma ee che ſtate * 8 
| ede weder of Which ig that a moß narchicab form o 
government is beſt for large ſtate e 
From the foregoing: Principles, we A n rn. 
1 foam de g zvernmentiare-moſlt fa cab forthe liberty 
| of of he ſothe g. No perſon can be fajd ro ene cixil H. 
berty, Who has — ng in legziflationb and, ne pe {oh . | 
hey rms unleſs-the laws are known an 1 
8 n „i 14A Toh F T2146 
In defpotie governments, here the ſceptre 
5 . dhe aalen whether denominated. "a 


| Hen 5.1 bog 65 grep Sg 
5 hrs flave. In — =P — 7 th 1 
al,-of the magiſtrate, and of. the ſupreme power, are "alli : 
united, and government is of courſe as active as poſſible.” 
Hence the -vigour and deciſion of military operations, 
when the power of the general is without limitation. +? | 
- Deſpotic power is not always tyrannical ; In the hand 
on a wr 'prince, i it may be favourable to the big pe | 
ſubje&. © But ſuch is the depravity of human nature 
* is madneſs in a people to veſt ſuch powerin an its 7 
divid ual, Denmark furniſhes. the only inftance of ab»: 
ſolute power — ed on an individual by the ſolemm 
act of the people ; and it furniſhes perhaps the only in⸗ 
ſtance of abſolute · power that has not been abuſed. 
A limited monarchy, where the power of the ſove- 3 
rs reſtrained by certain laws, is far 1 de. i 4 „ 


* 
5 bn. But it be monarch has the power of Making 
Fg law. „ Mme people are ſo Tar. | BYERS, EF "Honeverk . | 4 CE, 3 
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a d by . time, . © dirary 
celion,. the exerrile. of 1 85 in a 1 — 3 an 
5 of tyranny. The king of Great- Britain cannot make 
19 | "aig law binding upon his ſubje&s, but he can, defeat. 
every bill that is propoſed by chament.. Is uch a na- 
tien free? The Engliſh boaſt of their privileges, and 
with forme reaſon, when they draw a compariſon, between 
'E themſelves. and the vaſſals * a Poliſh nobleman... But 
when compared with the eternal immutable rights of. 
man, their privilege s ſhrink into inſignificance. Wuh | 
What face can a nation boaſt of their liberties, when an 
individual of that nation can, with a ſingle expreſſion, | 
be king will confider of it, defeat any meaſure. that thæ 
| parliament may adopt? Neither the title nor the digni-. | 
dies of royalty ean make a king — honeſt or leſs fal- 
ble than another man; and upo E iples of na- 
tural right, any member of N ht as * ne», 
gative an act of that body, as the king. 'A nation which 

is ſubject to the will of an individual is a nation of 

flaves; whether . nation WS, we ara from the. 

' arbitrary will of its ſover or whether 1 ze people E- 
ſerve 10 themſelves the 2 2 making their own laws 
and give their ſovereign full power to annihilate them at 

pleaſure. In cube caſe a nation is at the, mercy of an. 
individual“. 13 7 16 
An ariſtocracy i is a form a, governinent. of all chen 
1 i moſt to be dreaded; I mean, where the right of legiſ- 
Action is veſted in a hereditary nobility. The idea of be- 
ing Horn a legiſlator, is ſhocking to common ſenſe, and 
the fact is a reproach to human nature. In ſuch a Bo- 
— ernment, the intereſt of the people 4 is out of queſtion: . 
The intereſt of the ſupreme power, of the derte 
and of the individual are ws, 66 8 „ and they are dif- 
.tia& and independent of the intereſt of the. People. ; 
be conſequence is, that when theſe intereſts . 


* The fole. exclyſre right of levging taxes is \ woltud i in - 
Re of common z and is the onl * itutional privilege * | 
legiſlation in the Engliſh nation z unlefe we rank the right of de- 
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. throning endelecting their for 
Thar conſtitutional — Rs 


is veſted in the greateſt, n of i aividuats, 


8 2 therefore to be the moſt rfect Tm of. — 
__ that 1 is ie on earth. 15 1 me 
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In f 4 2 ed Y 7 EN of the leg 1 5 re, Vit My are com . : 3 ; ; 
to oppreſs their ſubject 2 when they claſh, as * 


en the ſtate is torn with diſſenſions and civil „„ 8 „ 
the preceding confideration, I | Shue this\defi- 1 


a of the moſt perfect racticable 1 em of gore. 


ment; 5 a government, where the rig t of vali laws,” e Y 


ower 2-2 f 
of txeciuting them, in the ſmalleſt number.” "I +. 
arge communities, the individuals are too numerous - 


| | aſfernible for the purpoſe of le iſlation ; for which rea- 


ſon, the people appear by ſubſtirutes or ts; ons 
of their own choice. A repreſentative 
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TT will be ſid thr I have !.. - of 
ment, excellent in theory, but impracticable. „ W 200 
It will be alled ged that all kinds of government have „ 
been attempted — mankind, and that all the efforts of "= 
knowledge and virtue have proved ineffectual to preſerve 
the rights of men from the graſp of ambition, * em. 


the gradual approaches of corruption. 


I will not undertake to aſſert that a petſect en 
civil polity can be eſtabliſhed on earth; All human in- 
ſtitutions muſt be imperfect. Nor will I venture to pre. 
dick, that a form vernment, founded on the _ 


principles of natural — on the broad baſis of civ 


and religious liberty, can be permanent in the — orien 
ation of human events. But 1 dare aſſert that no nation, | 
of which: hiſtory gives us any account, was ever in a ſin. "0 
tuation to make the experiment; and that there is no». 
paſt in the nature Kae to render ſuch an nei . | 5 
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4.1 NS it will eflary. to t. * 
] 1 ew of the conſtitutions of government th hat ha 
moſt famous, either for Ho 7 l Ree 

129 ance Nath LIE { ede el Fe 
ao thier ae? 
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—_&dvern ninents, BULL | 9 8 nige "ens ON he. human, Bſ 
race are ae a Randing army, at the. « com an and. 0 = 
the. She as been ey, eſtabliſhed; for the I 
urpoſe of en forcing obedience. to his arbitrary. edifts. = 

| 1 18 extremely difficult, it not 1 impoſſible, for 8 1 

ts ſupport His authority and 2 0 tranquilir us. 
dominions, for any long period, without a. lk ry. 

force. There is ſomething in the idea pffuch a govern- 
ment repugnant to the feelings of mankind ; and a peo- 
ple muſt be totally depreſſed by ſervitude and ſtupified 
y ignorance, not to feel a perpetual diſpoſition to. re- 

bel. *Befides; there is ſuch an theonquerablenelmation MR 

in human nature, uncheckedby fear, to be ſupercilious 

and tyrannical, That few monarchs Have ſwayetthe'ſee * 

tre for a long time, without giving their ſubſects the. 

moſt juſtifiable grounds for infurreian, 1» 5 oO 

In order therefore to ſecure the obedience of ſubjects, 
the terrots of religion have always been called in to aid 
the civil power, and in moſt countries, have been ineor- 
porated with the political inſtitutions. It has been the 

policy of the ſovereign to keep his ſubjects in ignorance, 

to teach them a blind obedience tõ the oracles of 5 

deity, commonly fabricated or feigned by human con- 
trivance, to impreſs their minds with the belief that 

their rulers and prieſts were. beings of a ſuperior 2 * 

who had ſome intereourſe with their gods and had 

to puniſh diſobedience with the ſevereſt judgments.” All * 

the events of the natural world, earthquakes, thunder 

and lightning eclipſes, ſtorms and famine, with the 
whole catalogue of imaginary prodigies, miracles, 

* tricks of magic, and iavalous ſtories of demons; 

| have 
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men — nee 1! ye b 1 
froth age ta age = . md rk .to ON: © prices = 
the plegur and the ambition of he over e hs 
FE - Theſe two ; of, deſpotiimy 2 ad, 

| 2 ICe,-C peace and 0 (RN _ 
| all the. kingdoms aud empires on che eafferd, congigebg- 


Some ſtates, in antient and modern times, ha vg, 

been united by che f car. of an exifinal force. The ſtates; 
et, I of:Greece.were obliged, to combune for 8e . 12 
he. r. againſt the Perſians; hut whe delive 15 


ens invaſpn,, ther, were diſtracted, _ 0 5 Waits, 
Rome was never: free from faction and tumult, for a Jang. 
period, unleſs. ſhe Was inxaded or her armies were eꝗα⁹ 
ployed in foreign conqueſts. Ihe, Helyettc, hoqy was, 
| fanmed-and\is Kill preſerved hy the danger of gonguett. 
Compoſed of ſeveral.ſtates, differing in 5 — 2 prin: „ 
| cipleg of government, and inhabited by a hardy race o - | 
men, chere is ng reaſon to ſuppoſe; chat their union could; +» Vi 
be of long duration, without a, drea e falling victims - e 
to the hoe af Bourbon or Ruſtria. a 
The fame prineiple united the Am er can States: and, ou 
he. WH anſwered, during the pecind of danger, all che pur ale. I 
ot avigourous government. e 
* „I will be obſerved. chat I have not mentioned ch in⸗ 1 
id Auence af a wiſe-ſyſtem of laws; and a regular ad iniſtr © 8 
r-' I tion, among the cauſes, of peace and ſubordination, 
16 An eſtabliſhęd code of laws and tribunals of juſtice. May. 
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K. | _—- — ov inter 790 D 


"= _ 1 ee which have VOL - 16 4 „ 
1” fſyſtems oi laws, and have been moſt diſtinguiſted for, liberty. | 


r” WM andiknowledge, have been the moſt frequealy inyolved 3 in. 


S8 5 5 Wars. This effect, however, is not che. natural 
„ WU conſequence of laws; Neicnee or freedom 8 5 inexi⸗ 
* table eee o{ defective conti ought, . 
: : * ways 


5 e 8 in ja the materi diſkinctiene etween 
| inn, the laws and the | adminiſtration of a a 
. Several nations, antient and" modern, 2 bo 
niſh us with moſt excellent ſyſtems of law; all nations 'of 
any conſt 2 abr us with the rrioft illuſtrious ex- 
amples *« right, judicious magiſtrates; but hiſtory® 
has not racks. A Lage inftance of a'wwi/e conſtitution of 
civil government. Singular as this aſſertion 380 1 nat * 
1 believe it may be clearly demonſtrated. = 
To prove this fact, it is nor neceſſary to mention deſ- ; 
potię nments ; theſe being ſo evidently an inverſion 
of the order of fociety. and an infractionſ of the ſacred 
rights of men, that they can have few ad vocates in Ame 
rica.” I will make a few remarks on thoſe forms of g 
ernment that have been moſt celebrated for freedom. 
Much has been faid of the republics of Greece, A. Ip 
thens and Sparta. Their freedom, their valour, their” 
_ diſintereſted atriotiſm, their literature, their axts, have 
been the ſubjects of endleſs panegy egyriekk. But what were 
their governments? Before the days Solon and Lycurgus, 
their Jaws were extremely rude and — _ 
preme power was the people at large; ing u 
no reſtraint, having no ſethed form of vena, Bu and 
being at the ſame time illiterate and creduloùs, were ge- 
nerally at the command of ſome noiſy demagogue.” In 
ſuch a popular aſſembly, it could not be expected that 
juſtice or policy would always direct the fuffrages of the / 
people. On the contrary, their public acts of legifl : 
were capricious and irregular ;- gu uided by ne rules and 
changed by every artful — They would unani- 
mouſly adopt a meaſure one day and as unanimouſſiy re- 
ſcind it the next, without any change of eircumſtances. 
They would execrate and baniſh an illuſtrious onage, 
at the inſtigation of his artful enemy, within a 
month, recal and receive him, - with demonſtrations of 
joy, without any change in his character. In the „ 
ages of Greece, her citizens were indeed free, but their 
freedom was: licentiouſheſs. : Solon and Lycurgus are 
r 6 but 8 ought alſo to be con- 
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8 2 1 ans or nodility, who were deſcendants of the antient 
ſenators, who formed a reſpectable council under the re- 


| privi 
tions, their phrenzy. tranſported, them at times beyond 
all bounds. The principles of the Gracchi were un 
doubtedly right, — they urged them too far and their 


any means but the ſword. 8 
claiming hereditary honours and offices, can not with 
| ſtate, when the rights of each order are preciſely defin- 


Ng po ea laws. top, and, ny them = 


| their/countrymer ith a eee EN 
| governments. H p77 Py Wap * * . | 7 
The ſame r to the: adn.” 


banditti of robbers, Toh NR by plunder, founded 5 
empire on earth. The firſt form of government 

Which they eſtabliſhed, was the monarchical. On the;  _. 
abolition of monarchy, there aroſe a heterogeneous form. : > 


of govermment, in which the interfering of oppoſite inter- 


introduced every ſpecies of diſorder. The patrici- | 


ſtate, claimed privileges diſtin& and ſuperior to * 
dy of the people, who were denominated plebeians. 


Theſe two orders, conſtantly ſtruggling for prerogative, - 


id right, kept the Roman ſtate 8 a perpetual ferment. 
"he lebeians were certainly right in maintaining their 
—5 ; but asg it ever pens in popular tranſac-. 


noble attempts to ſave the rights of the people ended in 
bloodſhed. The agrarian law was founded on true prin- 


 Ciples of natural right; but it ſhould have been a part of 
the. conftitution ; a different ſyſtem had prevailed and 


had become too firmly eſtabliſhed to be overthrown: be 
A ſtate where there are two diſtin& orders « men, one 2 
propriety be called a republic, or free government; Such. 


ed and aſcertained in the conſtitution and when the pri- 
vileges of a hereditary nobility, which are always en- - 

ts on the natural rights of men, 75 been ſanc- / 
tified by poſſeſſion, may enjoy tolerable tranquility? * A 
under a _ adminiſtration. - But it was the misſor rr 8 
tune of the Romans to have no eſtabliſhed conſtitution.” . - 


1 wr was no . Ae . between the an- 1 


* 
| Fa 


cient = | 


TROY cake nd enen. 


Plebeians. Hence the inſdlence of the former än che 
jualotly'"0f the: e mn Ebr6tled" che fate 


T reaties and ter RT ts | ich ſorrie attetnp 

tõ cor mprôtriiſe diff 

ABT Erie 'of ie officers among” the Plebeians, 
ſome effect. in ſuſp ending "I liſſenſſons rhick- f 0 TW 


time tö time diſturbec the peace of the ſtate. But no 
application of Partial ' remedies can effect à radical chfe. 
in à difordered conſtitution. Excellent aws and eie 
magiſttacy may paliate; but can never remove the orders : 
that Proceed from defects in the original frame of go rern 5 
ment. The diſcord Which rent the Rörrfan ſtate, wi was the" 


1 the neceſſary conſequence of a conſtitutien 


ration bf intereſts; and could net ceaſe, till Folic bi ih" | 


were. blended together, or the inte 
ae" dnnihilared or ſilenced by ſußeribr 
laſt event took place in Rome. An Aldi $604 ee 


ar the head of a veteran army, which had" been en. 0 


ed to conquer, deſtroyed the Iibertſes of the people, in à 
ſingle day, on the] Piat of Pharfalia The privileges 6 


the ſenate were e ref ſpe&ed for ſeveral Bunge 1 


| years; ; but a ſtan army. at the comtrand of the ett 
peror, in effect annihilated their power! ag they 1 add 
Hy loſt both theit name and ext Wenne: 4 


A fimilar progreſs is obſeryable in all thoſe" Hates 


Which have been called Free, and ich have been com- 
poſed of different orders of men: In Rome the conteſt 


was Jong and attended with alternate advantages. In 


155 le Re and artifice of Cardinal Nin 


e or to — 2 — = 
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by a code of laws And the. L. 5 


ries; 1 


tha everat dere op the lat; neh bar pe 
but a few years pat; was in favour of monarchy. N 
mark has been mentioned a8 à ſingular inſtance of; a Ws 


potic government eſtabliſhed by the Glen 5 =; 


of the people. In England there hive 


# 


hourous exertions in oppoſition. to the eneroachments of ] 
tyranny, and thoſe exertions have been attended with the | mn 
beſt ſucceſs. But in defiance of all the efforts of a brave . 
and enlightened nation, the Body of the people is redue- 
| Ed to a fituation, little or nothing ſuperior to the vaffa- 
lage of the neighouring nations. The United Provinces, 
taught by fatal experience, the evils of a deſpotic gov- 
| Ernment, framed on their emancipation from Spain, a 
| conſtitution, diſtinguiſhed by the moſt extraordinary 
I jealouly. The ſupreme power, not being brought to a 
= 7 775 but remaining in ſevaral ſeperate aſſemblies, is 
i We deſtitute of all energy. Their meaſures are always ſlow 
and commonly ineffectual. In caſes of extreme danger, 
the ſtates general have been obliged to infringe. the-con-. 
ſtitution to. ſave the provinces from ruin. And after all 
| their jealouſy, they have loſt the rights of à free people, 
by their own folly ; and their preſent form of govern- 
ment is a kind of divided commercial ariſtocracy, with- 
out the benefits of a popular repreſentation or the ſecurity. - 
| of an energetie an au. . 


v\of theſe ſmall 
10 


. 75 liberty. 
their internal poli 
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Ik thefe remarks on the ſeveral conftitytions of civil 
| porertment, ancient and modern, are allowed to bs 
jiuſt, we are prepared to enumerate their general defects 
and the cauſes that have contributed t6 change their 
form to the monarchical or atiſtocratical, or to à mixture 


The great fundamental principle on which alone afres 
government can be founded and by which alone the free- 
. 26 of a nation can be rendered permanent, is an t, 
 diftribution of property. The reverſe of this, an unequal 

_ diſtribution of lands, has been the cauſe of almoſt all the 

civil wars that have torn ſöciety in pieces, from the in- 

fancy of the Roman republic down to the revolution in 

England. I here ſpeak of that unequal diviſion of. pro- 
perty which is perpetual and to which are annexed cer- 
tain hereditary offices and dignities. Commerce creates 


9 
* 
- 


very great inequality of property; but as this 5 


25 


82 93 


of the reſt. But the whole hiſtory of modern Europe is 


By the eftabliſhment of feuds in all the territories con- 
quered by the Warlike nations of the north; that curious 
military ſyſtem, which diſcovers the ſpirit of thoſe barba- 
rous tribes, and was well calculated to preſerve their con- 
4 by the eſtabliſhment of this item throughout. | 
Europe, the wretched inhabitants were chained in perpe- 
tual wffalage, from which neither power nor policy has 
been able to deliver a fingle ſtate. The governments 
that were erected upon this ſyſtem, were of the mixed 
. Kind ;. the monarchical and the ariſtocratical. The Ba- 


523 8 


mo boil, nnd; could © 

of the hen i pleaſed, were Original- 
ip de po il power. But it was he. 
: policy and che Auer Pabel kings to ghridge ther i 
pawer and humble their pride. This coulc not t be et 
© tected but by enlarging privileges of the people cw 
thus em to the crown. In this manner and 
by the edge Ache by e e e che n0- 
Won was much circumſcribed in eve : 
er Except Poland 3 9 in moſt. 


he Barons, magna charta the. reat. | 
by chat was ever enjoyed in t om. * 
ſequent fry gglcs. were attended with much violence, 
but gene nat ij che acquifinan of new go... 


e bave 3 Ahat manner ple in all the 
ae Europe, have — manner the papel . 


dive privileges. land alone the 0 
ET «ſhadow of le MN ans n ben is che 


nation cepreſented in parliament? ee dene 

| ſelves anſwer this queſtion. A few thouſands of tl 

| dregs of the people, whoſe votes are ſold to the highe 

ae aps tha u . 3 

nation. In e boroughs, ſeven or eight electors 

2 two members, and in London ſeven thoyſar 

clectors chooſe hut four repreſentatives. With ſuch Toa 
ua repreſentation, no nation can enjqy real liberty, 

whatever may be their pretentions. By t this is not. he” 

greateſt evil. Oge part of the legiſlatur canſifts of -- 

| lords-ſpizitual and temporal, who fit in the houſe of peers - 

** birch, by title, or by office. | This branch af che le- 

1 ature can e bil propoſe ay a0 qaanmonay, A 
here chen is the 11 2 power of the the people 2 fo 

| to mention the abſurdity of blending the cid and the. 

| eccleſiaſtical - powers ; two diſtinct 

never tobe combined. 


a Ehrieus free 


| with almo 


CES: 


1 PR Gebe ik royality indeed, bis welche wiſer v 
better for his dignity, has full power to negative every 

-a& of parliament and Mg all ay bo ge ine of nay 

tional wiſdom, 

Whenever a man or body of men eſtabliſh to e 
ſeldes a ſhare in government, independent of the people, 
and when they are no longer reſponſible for their conduct, 
a ſtate may bid adieu to its freedom. This was the caſe 

f. all the ſtates of Europe. The Cortes of Spain, } 
the parliaments of England and France, the ſtates of 
Denmark and Sweden, were all compoſed of different i 
orders of men who claimed diſtinct privileges. The F 
King, the nobility, the clergy, the burghers and the pea- c 
| fants formed a motley legiflature. The principles, the | 
manners, the intereſts and the feelings of theſe orders 
were ſo diſcordant, that it was utterly impoſſible for them | 
to act in.cqncert, without frequent conceſſions en one 
fide and the other, which muſt: injure their rights or 

Wound their pride. The prerogatives of a king, the in- 
ſolence of a baron or the bigotry of an eccleſſaffic, have | 
fet whole nations butchering each other, Let a man 
read the hiſtory of the civil wars in France, the conteſt 
between the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, and the uſur- 
Päation of Cromwell in England, and theſe alone will 
make him execrate the people who ever created or tol- 
erated any diſtinction but that of merit, or that which is 
created or annihilated by their own voluntary choice. 
Another moſt capital defect in all the pretended fres 
governments of Europe, is the eſtabliſhment or prefer- 
ence, given to ſome religious perſuaſion. - Next to the 
feudal ſyſtem, the eſtabliſnment of religions has done 
the moſt miſchief of any event or inſtitution on earth. 
Both theſe ſyſtems were united in the dark ages of Eu- 
kope, and the terrors of ſuperſtition, were added to the 
ford of the civil magiſtrate, to depreſs the mind wit 
bind the human race in extreme ſervitude. . / © 
I ſhall not mention the particular defects that are to 
bi found in various conſtitutions of civil government. 
Pin unequal diſtribution of propertys the Perperukey- of 
] GY 
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eſtates; hereditary diſtinctions and offices, with religious 
| eftabliſhmenits, are alone ſufficient to deſtroy the liber 
ties of a ſtate and ſupport any ſyſtem of domination hows: | 
ever abſurd or oppreflive.. One or all of theſe evils are 
E interwoven into every government in Europe, unleſs ſom 
of the cantons of Switzerland, or ſome ſmall cities ſhould 


3 


The reaſon why ſuch abſurd fyſtems ſhould ever have 
= prevailed is doubtleſs this: The bafis of every conſtitu- 
of tion of eivil government on the eaſtern continent, wag 
EX kid by barbarians, in whom the military ſpirit was pre- 
e dominant. The feudal ſyſtem, a moſt excellent»inſtitu- 
tion among ſavages who have neither money nor ſtand . 
ing forces, but ſubverſive of all the rights of civil ſociety, 


was introduced into the ſouthern” provinces af Europe, 
by thoſe martial tribes who overwhelmed the Roman 
empire. This diſtribution of property, and the papal 
fyſtem of eceleſiaſtical tyranny, held Europe for ſeveral 
= centeries in ſlavery and barbariſm. Upon the revival 

ol literature and the arts, the moſt violent efforts were 
made in every part of Europe to ſhake off the yoke. 
Theſe efforts were productive of every ſpecies of calami- 
ty to mankind— civil wars, treachery and aſſaſſination; 
but they generally terminated in ſome acquiſitions fa- 
vourable to civil and eccleſiaſtical liberty! The pows' | 
er of a haughty nobility was abridged ; the prerogatives 
of kings were. aſcertained ; oppreſſive military tenures 
were aboliſhed, and in their place were ſubſtituted. rents; 
that were certain and fixed by contract; while in ſonie 
kingdoms the peaſants obtained a ſhare in legiſlatin. 
But however the rigours of the military ſervices have 
been mitigated and ſome valuable religious rights have 
been acquired; ſtill the effects of the feudal and papal 
ſyſtems are viſible in all the European countries, It was 
impoſſible that ſuch abſurd and abufive ſyſtems could 
remain unattacked in the ages of intellectual improve- 
ment; but ĩt is extremely difficult, if not impoſſible, to 
overthrow conſtitutions, generally eſtabliſhed and grown 
yenerable by time. All that Europeans can do, is ta 
FE = | . introduce 
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— m_ lo, as. 8 wh perm 
= on or e n. EE | 
iture, tary rights of legiſlation, and iy s 
af eſtabliſned by law, thoſe inſtitutiens and cuſs 
toms that infringe all the facred rights of mankind, and 0 75 T- 
proach human nature, are perhaps become tao clo = i oy 
connected wich the peace of ſociety, to be aboliſhed, 
either r power, or the SPIN: 150 
From the + com conſiderations, ve may deduce 
with. certainty this concluſion, - that ne ſociety of men 
has ever been in a ſituation to orm a perfect or even aa 
be neal ſyſtem of civil polity. All the governments 


Aſia and Africa have been planned by rude = 


uncivilized nations. Edifices built by (fuck unſkilful 
hands maſt be imperfect and uncauth. Modern atchi- 
tects may ſuppty à pillar, cover 4 deſect ar add ra: 
monts ta ſuch an edifice ; bist they can neither render it 
convenient nor elegant, — the whole rut by 
ture to the foundation. 185 
From 'the foregoing remarks, we oy likewiſe learn 
the propriety of diſtinguiſhing between the {aws and the 
conſtitution of a ſtate. Engliſhmen ſeem to qyerlook this ' 


_  GiſtinCtion and laviſh thoſe praiſes on their glorious free 


conſtitution, which are due to an excellent code of l 
That the Engliſh conſtitution is preferrable to that of Po- 
_ or-of Spain, will not be diſputed but the ſubiectie 


of ſeveral monarchies on the continent, are happier, - 


under a wiſe prince, than hmen have generally 
been with all their freedom. Bus og — 4 
which I have repeatedly mentioned in the courſe of theſe 
obſeryations, which were introduced into England by its 
_ eonquerars, are ſo interwoven into government, that they. = 
are gradually undermining and will exentually deſtroy all | 
the liberty that remains in 3 Commerce, 
which is the ſupport of liberty, will protract the periad 
of deſpotiſm ; but corruption and the power of ſome am- 
bitious prince Ill fame dine ar other put an end even. 
8 


- privitepes.. 
may correct mporaty — — Wo 
vile; but can never reform a fundamental error, a afl 


* e will alleviate the YR "we a diſcaſe 3 bus en 
nor effet aracied cure. 5 
Thus che inhabitants of . 
1 7 Chained in vaſſalage without W Ne 
eedlor ane 
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| American Soares, 


_ theory "of an Soveriiitht and ke ger neral © 
deſori 800 of the Kingdoms. and ſtates in Europe 
ind Aſia, Wk have' been pare Na in the preceding 
pages, are deſigned as Introductory to ſome remarks-on. 
the American ſtates.,, 
A tolerable acquaintance with Kiſtory and a ſmall 
Enie of the Ede liſh ſettlements on this continent, 
n us that the fron of theſe ſtates, is, in every 

5 point of view, the reverſe of what has been the infant 

: fituation of all other nations. 

9 In the firſt place, our conſtitutions of civil govern- 
ment have been framed in the moſt enlightened period 
of the world. All other ſyftems of civil polity have 
deen begun i in the rude times of ignorance and ſavage 
ferocity; fabricated at the voice of neceſſity, without 
ſcience and without experience. America, juſt begin- 
ning to exiſt in an advanced period of human improve- 
ment, has the ſcience and the experience of all Batiens 
to direct her in forming plans of government. By this 
advantage ſhe is enabled to ſupply the defects and avoid 
the errors incident to the policy of uncivilized nations 3 
and to lay a broad baſis for the een of human ſoct- 
ety: The legiſlators. of the American ſtates are neither 
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5 5 5 ndr awed by the frowns of a. t E 
is or ought to be the reſult of the gol e e e | 
all nations, and their religion, that of the Saviour of man- 


kind. If they do not. eſtabliſh; and perpetuate the beſt 
fſyſtems of government on earth, it will be their own fault: 
for nature has given them every advantage they could e 
þ %%%%%%%%%% mw ß 
on In the next place, an equal diſtribution of landed pro- 
perty, is a ſingular advantage, as being the foundation 

of republican governments and the ſecurity of free- _ 


| 
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in this reſpect. Lands deſcend equally to all the heirs 

of the deceaſed poſſeſſor and perpetuities are entirely 

barred. In Connecticut the eldeſt male heir inheritstwo 
ares; this is a relique of ancient prejudices in favour 


1 


; „ Seyeral writers on government and particularly the great 
15 Monteſquieu, maintain that virtue is the foundation of repubs 
= ics. If, by virtue, is meant patriotiſm, or diſintereſted public 
{ irit, and love of one's country, as is probably the caſe j with 
the utmoſt reſpect for ſuch authorities, I muſt deny that ſuch a 
8 genetal principle ever did or ever can exiſt in human ſociet y, 
y Local attachments exiſt under every ſpecies of Joretamnens | 
YN hey are as ſtrong in monarchies.as in_republics. Henomr; 
which is faid to be the principle of monarchical governments, ia 
often as powerful a motive in republics. The real principle that 
is predominat in every individual and directs all his actions, isſelf- 
iacereſt. - This. operates differently and takes differentnames, un- 
for different forms of government. In a democracy, where of- 
ces and preferment are at the diſpoſal of the people, an ambitious 
man muſt court the people, by his condeſcention, by public acts 
of beneficence, and by pretentions to public pod. In ofder to 
retain any emoluments, which he holds by the choice of the 
people, his conduct mult be agreeable to them, and apparently, 
if not really for their intereſts. This conduet ſprings from ſelf- 


love, but takes the name of virtue or publie /pirit. In a mon», 
archy, where the ſovereign diſpoſes of poſts of honour and profit, 
and where diſtinction of rank takes place, a candidate takes a 
different method to procure favour. He profeſſes the moſt. un- 
. ſhaken orally, and a firm attachment to the perſon of his ſove- 
reign 3 he aſſumes an air of dignity and ſhapes his conduct to the 
humour of the court. This is the ſame ſel8h principle, ay, 
at the ſame object; but operating in a different manner, it is 
denominated Honour. But the exiſtence, of any form of gavern« + 
ment does not depend on any principle of action, however modi- 
Red, or by whatever name e 3) 8 
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. the d of Daene which thi wiſtom of by 08 
ceeding legiſlatures will undoubtedly aboliſn. An a. _ 
[68 legiſlature of New-York, .a few years paſt, de- OE 

roying and barring entailments and ordering that all 
| inteſtate. eſtates ſhould. deſcend to all the heirs. in equal __ 
portions- No act was ever better timed or calculat ed”. | 


. | to produce more ſalutary effects. The ſtates of Penn- =_ 
; | ſylvania' and North-Carolina haye made it an article in - ) - 4 
: | their, Cogſtitutions, that no eſtates. ſhall be perpetual. . W 


not ſufficiently acquainted with the e of. - 
| the other ſtates, to inform whether perpetuities are barred. i 
or not; hut they may be avoided hy a common recovery, - i 
| a fiftion often practiſed in the Engliſh courts Mus, 
But although the ſouthern ſtates poſſeſs too much of. .- 
| the ariſtocratic-genius of European governments, yet it 5 
is probable that their future tendency will be towards. | - 
G ernie For if the African ſlave- trade is rena . 
ited, it muſt. gradually diminiſn the large eſtates Whienn 
| are entirely cultivated by ſlaves ; as theſe will probably. . - , 
| decreaſe without recruits. from Africa. Anq it is noa 
probable bor their place can be ſupplied by White peo © 8 
ple, ſo long as vaſt tracts of valuable land are ene i ä 
| ed z- and poor people can purchaſe the fee of the ſoil. a 
But ſhoyld the preſent poſſeſſors of lands continue; 70 „ 
hold and cultivate them, ſtill their is a new ſett of men 
| fpringing up in che back parts of thoſe ſtates; more "= 
as, WF bardy and; independent than the peaſants of the low, ä 
countries; and more averſe to ariſtocracy... Then ͤ 
9% | kealthineſs. of the climate in the flat lands, is a circums | „ 
5 | ſtance that will contribute to the rapid population of che ä 
H. mountains where the air is more ſalubrious. 
n The idea therefore that the genjus of the fol lber „ | 
* | ſtates is verging towards xepublicaniſin, a "PF ears to. the. 
90 ſupparted by ſubſtantial reaſons. It is much to be wiſh-. . 
e- | edthar ſuch an idea might be well grounded, for nature _ 
0 | knows no diſtinctions, and government ought to ' Know: « -..; 
G 
rhe 


none, but ſuch as are merited by perſonal Ns. 
„ The comfiſcation of many large eſtates in every part 5 5 1 
di- ofthe —__ is por hon gt favourable to an 4 1 


Tche Rates and the genius 7 chi five if % 3 8 
; 7 Sa. tend to deſtroy 411 the ariſtocratic ideas which . 
introduced from our t country. CES 
Neceſſarily connected with "an tqual Aiftrit ion 
landed property, is the annihilation of all hereditary i 
tinctions of rank. Such diſtinctions are inconſiſtent 
with the nature of popular government.. Whatever 
Pretentions ſome ſtates have pale to the name of 
republics; yet thoſe that have permitted perpetual- dif 
tinctions of property, and hereditary titles of honour with 
a right of legiſlation annexed, certainly never deſerved 
the name of popular goyernments ; and they have never 
Been able to preſerve their freedom. Wherever two or 
more orders of you _ been eſtabliſhed with _ 
ditary rivileges of rank, they have aways quarrell 
till the Dior or intrigues of the ſuperiol SE have di- 
veſted thee people all cheir civil liberties. In ſome 
Countries they retain a ſhow of freedom, ſ{Mciene to as 
muſe them into obedience; but in moſt ſtares, they have 
loft even the appearanpe of civil rights 


_ ©. Congreſs, aware of the wWhdency of an unequal del 
fionof Epropery and the evils of an ariſtocracy or a mixed 


form of government, have inſerted a clauſe in the arti- 
dles of confederation, forever barring all titles of nobiliey 
in the American ſtates z a precadtion'evincive equally 


of the foreſight, the integrity and the 5 8 4 
pes: of Thar adult body® 1 8 pg 


re ;joalo! y. even of MP teuthed 3 0 . the 7 
eſtabliſhment 9 rank and hereditary titles, was remarkable | — ; 
the tion which wages againſt the Cincinnati. | 
original defi "gn of that {oc was not only barmleſs, but 3 
| 2 laudable. It was a ee raiſed ta the memory of 
| ; which defended the nobleſt caufe ever udertiken by 
| e. — — 12 plan involved in a 8 
. were not a yt en Who term ere 
iz however ſome difficulty 1 in . how a mere ti le wit I 
out. property and legiſlative rights, could endanger our 
Evil —— might reſult from uch .a ſoeiety ; böt th they 
muſt be extremely remote. It myſt require the continued 
Forts of ſeveral generations to oof ow a dangerous degree of 


Farr in'a ſociety, donde few — who would be 
ttered throughout the 


983 


8 is a pay Thberat 8 
Policy. Dr. Priee has anticipated moſt of my obſerva- 


earth, it in in his reaſoning on this. ſubjecb. The Ame 
© rican conſtitutions are the moſt liberal in this particular 
of any on earth; and yet ſome of them have retained 
| ſore. of bigotry. A profeſſion of the chriſtian 
relig 
fice. a e e "ing it is to ſubſcribe certain 
articles of faith. Theſe requiſitions are the effect. of che 
= ſame abominable: prejudices, that have enſlaved the hu 
man mind in alt countries; which alone have ſupported: 
error and all abſurdities in religion. If there are any 

buman means of promoting a millenial ſtate of ſociety, 
the only means are a general diffuon of knowledge and 
a ſroe unlimited indulgence given to religious perſua - 


ions, without diſtinction and without preference. When 
chis event takes place, and I believe it certainly will, che 


. beſt religion will have the . moſt advocates. Nothing 
checks the progreſs of truth-like human eſtabliſhments. 
Chrilinnity: ſpread with rapidity, before the temporal 

powers interfered ;- but when the civil magiſtrate under-" 


_ yet been able to/bring it back to its n de 
"+ The American fates have. gone fp in amftis 


They ought to have given every honeſt citizen 
— right to enjoy his religion and an eg 


| | religion. Every interference of the civil power in regu- 
= lating opinion, is an impious attempt to take the buſts! 
' neſs of the Deity out of his own hands; and every pre- 


of eee 
| tions on this head. If found ſenſe is, to be found; on 


is neceſſary in the ſtares, co entitle a man do o. | 


took to guard the truth from error, its progreſs was ob. | 
| ſtructed, the ſimplicity of the goſpel was corrupted with 
| human inventions, and the. efforts capa Chriſtendom: have? 


ſs of truth; but they have ſtopped ſhort of perfec- 5 


Y ual title to | 
| all civil emoluments; without obliging him to tell bia ; 


ference. given to. any religious denomination, is io far 12 


flavery- and bigotry. This is a biemiſh in our conſtitu- 
| tions, reproachſul i in Proportion co dhe "I and knows 
1 ledge of our r legiſlators, TI The 
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- The general hi 155 N is an article in 
a A ſtates are ſupertor to all nations. In Great . 
Britain the arts and ſciences are cultivated to perfection: TT 
butt the inſtruction of the loweſt claſſes of people is by no 
means equal to the American yeomanry. The in yt 


tion of ſchools, . particularly in the New-England ſtates, : 


where the pooreſt children are inſtructed in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, at the public expence, is a manner 


regulation, calculated to di mfy the human ſpecies. 
This inſtitution is the —— conſequence of thay 


genius of our governments; at the ſame time, it forms 


the firmeſt ſecurity of our liberties. It is ſcarcely poſſi- 


ble to reduce an enlightened peo le to civil or eccleſiaſ- 
tical tyranny. Deprive them knowledge, and they 


ſink almoſt inſenſibly in vaſal 2 Ignorance cramps 
ſame time that it 


the powers of the mind, 
blinds men to all their rs rights. Knowledge 


larges the underſtanding, and at the ſame time, it be. ; 


a ſpring to all the intellectual faculties, which direct tne 
deliberations of the cabinet and the enterprises of the 


field. A general diffuſion of ſcience is our beſt guard 


againſt the approaches of corruption, the prevalence of 
religious error, the intrigues o ambition and: againſt the 


open aſſaults of external foess. e , 


In the ſouthern ſtates education is not d generale. | 


Gemlemen of fortune give their children a moſt liberal 


education; and no part of America produces 8 | 


lawyers, ſtateſmen and divines ; but the body of the 


Fo are indifferently educated. In e ee it is 
55555 . an 

> ak officer af the: ono line, in £4 Lo wing 0 
an oppottinity to be particularly acquains ed with the New-Eage - 
land troops, has told me repeatedly, that he found the non, com- 
miſſioned officers in the ConneCticut lineg better educated” than 
the commiſſioned. officers of the New-York troops. An officer 


ina Pennſylvania. regiment, informed me that he found many 


* 
— 


officers of the line on their eſtabliſhment, who could not make - 
out the regimental returns, The flouriſhing ſtate of South- 
Coralina never had an academy till within a few months paſt. 
I-cannot learn that North-Carolina has yet any kind of college or 


academy. A few dong ſend ma 1 to en _ an ne 


nenties. 
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are to find a perſon who can not read and write; put iff 
I am rightly informed, the caſe is different in the ſouth=. 
ern ſtates. The education, however, of the common 
People in every part of America, is equal to that of an 
nation; and the ſouthern ſtates, where ſchools have been 
much negle | 


A * 
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Cted, are giving more encouragement to lite- ' 
It is not my deſign to enumerate all the political and 
commercial advantages of this country; but only to 
mention ſome. of the characteriſtic circumſtances Which 


diſtinguiſn America from all the kingdoms and ſtates of 


which we have any knowledge. VVV 
One further remark however, which I cannot omit, 
is that the people in America are neceſſitated, by their 


local ſituation, to be more ſenſible and diſcerning, than 


nations which are limited in territory and confined 
to the arts of manufacture. In a populous country,  - 


where arts are carried to great perfection, the mechanic 
are obliged. to labour conſtantly upon a ſingle article. 


Every art has its ſeveral branches, one of which employs 


ga man all his life. A man who makes heads of pins or 
70 ſprings of watches, ſpends hrs days in that manufacture 

and never looks beyond it. This manner of fabricating” 

things for the uſe and convenience of life is the means of 


perfecting the arts; but it cramps the human mind, by  _ 
confining all its faculties. to a point. In countries thin 


inhabited, or where people live princi pally by agricul- 


ture, as in America, every man is in ſome meaſure an 
artiſt he makes a variety of utenſils, rough indeed, but 
ſuch as will anſwer his purpoſe—he is a huſbandman in 


ſummer and a mechanic in winter he travels about the 
country he converſes with a variety of profeſſion he 


reads public papers he has acceſs to a pariſh library and 
thus ee with hiſtory and polities, and 
every man in New-England is a theologian. This WIII 
always be the caſe in America, ſo long as their is a vaſt 
tract of fertile land to be cultivated, which will oecaſion 


emigrations from the ſtates already ſettled. Knowledge 


is diffuſed and genius rouſed by the very ſituation of, : 


America. 1 


5 >) 47 Policy 


| ment of tyranny and ought to be forever baniſhed fre 


mony in fociety ; ; but will not balance the 


fot improving the doit 85 
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have generall operated in combirung the members 
of ſociety under ſome ſupreme power; à ſtanding army, 
religion and fear of an 8 force. A Fanding 294 
is neceſſary in all deſpotic governments. Religion, by” 
which I mean ſuperſtition, or human ſyſtems of abſurdi- 
1 is an engine uſed in almoſt all governments, and has 
a powerful effect where people are kept in ignorance. 


The fear of conqueſt Is an infallible bond of union — 


ſtates are ſurrounded by martial enemies. After people 
have been long accuſtomed to oliky, Whatever be the 


fitſt motive of their obediente, there is farmed a habit of © 
ſubordination, which has an almolt irrefiftible influence, 
and which will preſerve the tranquillity” of overnment, | 
even when coercion or the firſt principle of obedienc 
has ceaſed to operate. 


None of che foregoing p ri nes can be 9 4 
union among the N on wes. A ſtanding. army 
will probably never exiſt in America. It is the inftru- | 


free governments. Religion will have little or no inffu- 
ence.1n preſerving the wiſh of the ſtares.” The chriſtian - 
religion is calculated to cheriſh a ſpirit of peace” and' * 

zence” of 
jarring intereſts in different governments. As to neigh- 

bouring foes, we have none to fear; and European ba- 
tipns are too wiſe or have too much buſineſs ar * 2 


aue c confeceraton. 
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chat reſpect the ſtates ure IG. 
to thoſe laws. ee a.power muſt eniſt ab ae, 


. 


Alp power is veſted in the That this 1 
natural « and unalienable right, in 2 poſition. that will not 

The is, how this power ſhall 
the ends of government, If the 
le retain the power of executing laws, we have fern 
1 ebenen. ie 


ply the definition of a p of government to 
the American ſtates. The tof making laws'for 
the United Sates, ſhould be in all their Aba \ 

by legal and equal entation, and the right of ene. 
euting thoſe laws, - commited to the ſmalleſt pollivie 
number of rates, choſen annually by 7 
and reſponſible to them for their admi e Such 
em of continental government is perſedb=—ir is Prac- 


may have, in ein, 
_ tion, all the ſeeurity of republican cir ſpe ; and _ - IS 
— ma, al the energy and decilion of a A on 5 ” | 


But Bur muſt the powers of Congreſs be increaſed? "This e 
queſtion iraplies groſs ignorance wh the nature of 8 we 


affirmitive, the next queſtion 18, ine the Bak ear 

be faid to be united, without a legiſlative head? or in 

_ ather words, whether thirteen fates can be faid to be 1 

united in t when each ftate reſerves to ifelf 

ion? The anſwer do all fuh 

9 ns 18 extremely eaſy. If the ſtates propoſe n 

and; preſerve a confederacy, there muſt be a ſupreme 
d. in which: ic power of all the ſtates is Ute 
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T Theremuttbe a fupreme head, clothed with the fe 

| deo te make andenforce laws, Ee 
_ palicy of all the ſtates, as the legiſlarures of the reſpec: F* 
_—_ tive ſtates have to make laws binding an thoſe ſtates, reſ-. ; 
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= 4 pecting their own internal police. The truth of this is 
A taught by | the principles of government, and confinn- 
= ..' ed by the experience gf America. Without ſuch a head. 
= the ſtates cannot be united; and all attempts to conduct Þ} 
1 the meaſures of the. continent, will prove but goyern- 
mental farces. So long as any individual ſtate has pow- 
er to defeat the meaſures of the other twelve, aur pretend-- 
ee a name, and our canfederation, a cobw | 
What, it will be aſked, muſt the ſtates, relinquiſh thein 
ſovereignty and independence, and give Congreſs their 
lights of legiſlation ? I beg to know what. we. mean by _ 
” — _, UnitedStates? If after Congreſs haye paſledarefolution.of 
a general tenor, the ſtates are ſtill at liberty to comply or 
refuſe, I muſt inſiſt that they are not waited 3 they are a4 
ſeperate, as they ever were; and Congreſs is merely an 
. adviſory body. If people imagine that Congreſs ought. © | 
to be merely a council of advice, they will ſome time o | 
bother diſcaver, their moſt egregious miſtake. If threes 
millions of people, united under thirteen different heads, 
dare to be governed or brought to act in concert by a R. 
ele, That it be recommended, 1 confeſs, myſelf a ſtrañgg : 
er to hiſtory and to human nature“. The very idea of 
—_ uniting diſcordant intereſts and reſtraining the ſelſiſn and 
=_— the wicked principles of men, by adviſory reſolutions, i 
too abſurd ta have adyocates even among illiterate pea - 
fants. The reſolves of Congreſs are always tyeated with. 
reſpect, and during the late war, they were efficacious. - 
But their efficacy proceeded. from a principle , of com- 
mon ſafety which united the intereſts of all the ſtates -z, 
but peace has removed that principle, and the ſtates com- 
_ ply with or refuſe the requiſitions of Con 
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„ Tf the ates cannot he broyghtito 40 in concert. now, ho 
the 
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it be done when the number of the ſtates is augmented and 
inhabitants multiplied to many milion ? 
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1 „ 1 in cher fall lIaficode, and yet hol 
$ the appearance of a confederacy and à concert ft eas 
1 is 4 ſoleciſm in politics chat will ont Er later 
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n# © diffolve che pretended union; or work. other” mllcliiefs . 7 
W ſufficient to hear con vi tion to every mind; | e Rog 
„ 1 „Bur What ſhall be done? What ſyſtem of ge vetn "0 
"oY - Gall be - framed, to guard dur. rights, t6 cement dur 
union, and give energy to public wee *The'an=.” 
ſwers to theſe queſtions ate obvious and a plan of confed-” 
2 extremely eaſy, Let the governmet "he Unit="" - 


2 dd States he formed upon the general plan of governme! 5 
in cach of che ſeveral ſtates: Let us examine W conſti= * . 
dutlon of See ut. es, 5 
e The inhabitants o Conneeticut fit one b y poli- '* 
is under the name of the Governor and Ch any 77 the. 
22 25 Conneckicut. The whole body of freemien, 1 in 
1 _ their, collective capacity, is the ſupreme Power of tte 
5 - ſtate By tonſent and firm compact or conſtitution, this 
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"_— power is delegated to repreſentatives, choſen'ih i; 


1 5 a legal manner and duly. q jullified. Theſe repreferita- * 
* _ po properly aſſembled; — laws; binding on the 
le ſtate ;; that is, the ſupreme power or ſtate makes 
> binding on itſelf. The ſupreme power and the ſub⸗ 
I jects of chat ſupteme power are, the lame body of men. 
.- | Asa collective body, the citizefls are all an individual; 
2s ſeperate individuals, t they” are ' Tubjedts | FO nme ou 4 | 
" n 8 
When laws are ena * thy are of a on tenor; 
| the whole ſtare and cannot be abrogated but 
by the whole ſtate, But the whole ftate dogs not at- 
13 0 to execute the laws. The ſtate elects a governor . 
Idee ſepreme magiſtrate and cloaths him with the power of / þ 
To the whole Nate to enforce the laws. Under him a num- 
5 ber at ſubordinate magiſtrates, ſuch as judges of courts, 
of the peace, ſheriffs, &c. are appointed to ad- 
miinſſter the laws in their eg bene Theſe 
7 Sons 45 the g 2 2 8 
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eech frequent; if the mag 
ly choſen. and reſpon g 
a government is of all others the moſt 
The erden boar the Kreme power 6 

depending before 5 upreme power, ever 
3 0 t to oppoſe them. A deck freedom 
Z e 1 But when 2 bin has 
9 feel debated and is enacted into 1 it is the ack f 
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= 3 as it has been before obſerved, the 
—_ wer muſt be goo eneral, it has thereh 
_— — 4150 delegated ful 

pPorations to make by-laws for the conveniende of ff 
—_  diftrids and not oy clan to the laws” of e 
HI zhas every town in Connecticut is a ff powe 
__ certain purpoſes and the citics are irrveſted with te 
privileges. Theſe cor orations, for certain purr 
da cͤgre kadependent of the Ie ache ; they” males 1e 


int officers and exerciſe — 
limits. As bodies politic, chey are fovereſtini 150 n 


= PN members of a large community,” they are 
|  mereſubjefts. In the ſame manner, the head of 1 

1 ly, is ſovereign in his domeſtic « cconor a * 
1 of Jo is he is a ſubjeQ, © / | 
Ru „in the choice f a too apt to be tenet . 
_ RE bra 15 nuating addreſs CES 1 rol virtües! 


—_— FM 1 Lew to lay down rules for other people; t ſor my own + 
—_ Fm ever: * my vote to amin who” eee 
1 ce es ve ſuch @ man wile. the ſto J me. 

1 Nor will I give mx vote to men, merely. becauſe t ave deen > 

_ in: office. 2 will hurt their feelings to be neglected: Suck” 

—_— - motives appear to me to difeover weakneſs and à diſregard to the 

—_— e WE principles of government. I endeavour to gives my votes ta 

meien, in hole integrity and abilities I can repoſe confidence . 

rr who will not n with law and Ay juſtice on . 

* 7 2, friend. or 22 their OL "rk hen leur 'peaple” : 
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mall matters fovereign and independent, and as rothet SEL 1 5, 
9 1 5 Seer concerns, mereTubjeds of che ſtate; ſo let the ſe- Y bY. 
"as 1 ; Feral ſtates, as to their pork palice,be fovereign and inde? a 
| 1 i= but as to the common concerns of all, let them 
ne jets of the federal head. If the” neceflity ofa "2p 
. union is xdmitred, ſuch a f/ ſtem is the only mean f #8 
. effecting 1 . 1 Ing, ndent each ſtate may . _— 
NV ought to be in things that relate to itſelf ety: C2 | "= 1 
© . yt a part of a greater body, it muſt dea 1 
e 99 5 I — He body, in matters that relate to the whole e 
2 A ſyſtem of continental government, thus organized; oo 
. and e pg the confederation, Meek 
So Mon” Ir ts of any partiGular ſtate“ But the 
= Power if 1 8 bo tes muſt & reduced to a narrow com 
| mh muſt center in a ſingle body of men and it mut 
1 - BOT. be liable to be controled or defeated by an individu © 3 
V 53 Al ſtate, The ſtares aſſembled in Congreſs, muſt mop 
b a ſame compulſory-power in matters that cancern.che + 
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BE TY gs | 5 Ss whale, as a man has in his own family, as a city Nas with- . ny . 


Rs 3 the limits of the corporation, and as the legiſlature of . „ 
5 a ſtate has in the limits of that ſtate, reſpecting matters „3 
1 by that fall within their ſeveral juriſdiftions. "= 
I beg to know how otherwiſe Fare will be govern 1 £2 
ed as 4 ee body ? Every mah knows by his Fin #7 
experience that even . are not to he kept in U 
n by recommendations and advices ' How |. » 4 
much leſs chen will ſuch flimſy things command the „„ 
| bedighce. of a whole continent? They will not—they 
| do not. A fingle ſtare, by - non-compliance. witk re.. 
„„ ares af £99 ht ty has ans FOE 2 mot 8 
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1 * Suck a fits of 1 ter thi harmony of mi „„ 
1 . n the planetary pagan The moon is an inferior planet 

1 to the earth. The earth and other planets govern their, 
5 e wg planets and at the ſame. time, are governed by the ll 
4 þ ommon center of our ſyſtem : And it is highly pfob s. 
1 -- that the fa may be a Bard governed by e flows .. 
Ms Oh bod {= «pal . is aby 
ale : animal world, 
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adopted” by a majority of tb 


| paſſed bythe concurrence of a legal majority, it is the du. 
ty of every ſtate to acquieſce,—So far from reliſting the |. 
mtneaſure, thoſe . who oppoſed it in e 
=  bate, qught ro ſupport it in execution: The reaſon i:; 

= very, plain—ſaciety and government can be ſupported 

on no other principles, The intereſt of individuals muſt | 

always give place to the intereſt of the whale communi- 
ty. This principle of government is not perfect, but it 
is as perfect as any principle that can be carried into efs | = 

BDT %%% — 8 
| It is for the intereſt of the American ſtates, either to be 
Anited or not. If their union is unneceſſary, let Congreſs | © 
—_ bc annihiliated, or let them be denominated @ council 5 1 85 
e ̃ vice and conſidered as ſuch, They muft 5 e 
pe oftheir power of making peace and war, and of = 

Ct net Tho e oth oa „„ 
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IT The manner in which the impoſt of five. per cent: has been 
_ 3” prevented. by the ſtate of Rhode-Ifland is weil known. It is a 
diſgrace toanygovernment on earth. That ſtate has a local intereſt „ 
in not comp: fing with the meaſure. A ſtate im poſt brings mo 
ney into their treaſury, but as that ſtate imports more than it 
conſumes, the duty on goods not conſumed thete, is clear gain. 
Thus a ſlate by its local firua:ion is enabled to pay its debts ang 
3 ſupport government with money collected in the neighbouring 
—_ Rates. If ſuch a ſelfith ſyſtem is ſuffered to prevail, let us defolve 
—_— Xthcrconfederation, and let every ſtate make the moſt of its 
—_ - ftrength and advantages by filching from it neighbcurs. In ſuch - 
„ I 00 Io re IIS: 
5 1 4 delegate from Connecticut, who was in Congreſs when 
the half- pay reſolution was debated, reſolutely oppoſed the mea- 
ſure. But when it had legally paſſed by a majority of veices, h 
acquieſced, and has ever defended the meaſure z even at the haze _ 
ard of his reputation. If there is any charaQtenitic of an honeſt '* 
man and a good ſubject, it is ſuck a line of condu&. 
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any laws be rendered effect BET 
be called a ſtate? Could it be ſaid that there was an; 
bh preme power, or any government? certainly not. 
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now moſtly at home. 


Nut if the ſtates are all ſerious in a deßgza to eſtabliſh 


permanent union, let their linceriry, beevinced * —_ | 
13 7 conduct, , 

_ * Suppoſe the legiſlature of Rkode-Iſland bad vd paves 5 > 
er to compel obedience to its laws, but any town in that 


ſtate had power to defeat ev 1 public meaſure. Could 


Soppo poſe tl ſmalleſt town in Connecticut had power to 
4 eat 


the moſt ſalutary meaſures of the ſtate; would not 35 


gvery other town riſe in arms againſt any arrempt to ex 
ert ſuch a power? They certainly would. The truth . 
the caſe is; where the power of a 


ſome individual, or ſmall of individuals, but con- 


tinues 8 among the W of a ſociety, that pow-. .- 


Could it with propriety 9 


ple is not united in : 


7 r In this ale we A. and the (bates * 

5 Europe, ſhould know what kind of a being Congreſs is 
5 hat dependence can be placed on their rewe 
0 What 1 is the nature of the treaties which ee HIVE made 

- andthe debts they have contracted. 
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er is noth ng a at all. This fact is clearly proved unden © 


the firſt head of theſe obſervations, ; and more Cry ; oi 
by our fatal experience, 


The American ſtates, Us to whe? 3 internal 


= are not united; there is no pense power at their 7 


ad; they axe in a perſect ſtate of nature and indepen- 
dence as to each other; each is at liberty to 1 ts 
1 there is no ſovercign to call forth the 
er of the continent to quell the diſpute or pun 


eden 1 50 . in the Power of the — | 


have no command over the militia of the ſta 


fate commands its own, and ſhould any one be diſpoſed . 


ae + 


44 Congreſs re a 3 of. troops to de raiſed. bor taking. 
e of the frontier a and defending them from the ſay- 


ages. A year has ma 


d ſince this order and-the troops arg 3 
be enemy ſtill bold our forts, poſſeſs the - 


_ Furr trade and ravage our new 3 Sach wes nels? in 
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- . # Itisnow i the young, 22 
95 "We a —— hgh 2 Any nn nb 2 a 
4 The general concerns | bs 4. may be reduced Bs 
con few heads; but in all che affairs. that reſpect the 
„ bmp Congreſs muſt have the fame power to enact laws 
and compel obedience throughout the continent, as th. 
f 6: of the ſeveral have in hag reſpecti 
ns. If Co aue any pa! 


Fe 
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2s * 
8 Rr ule; as ——— 3 On he Ls 


Lies che whole reger el the.comtinent... Such panes 
00 eve * e the ſovereignty of each tare i in any ar- 
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latin As own government. The internal po- 

a; e of ac tare would 0 £l under the fol apr: 
1 e lee "ne individual ftate has man 

than 4: e pas of the legilyivs-aydhorits ang 


on the continent. A majority 3 
3. our confederation cannot be per- 


unleis tot | Princi 3 nay more, 

dhe Gates cannot be ſaid to be uiid. till 1 a principle 
in its utmoſt latitude... If a ſingle town.or 
pftecinct could counteract the will of a whole ſtate, would 
ihere be any government in that tate ? It is an eſtabliſh. | 
_ edprincip ns 


in gover 
muſt ſubmit to chat of the 
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1ajority- ; and a hog] 
a minority of ſtates, ought to be diſabled to ten the. 
Will of the majority, as much as a town or county in any = 


ſtate is diſabled to prevent the execution of 2 ſtature lax 
ef the legiſlature, (2, 3 a. ERS 1 5 r 
It is on this principh and 5 r alatte, that a foes: 3 
can be governed 1 it is on this principle alone that the 
American ftates can exiſt as a co - 1-5" <a 
Eicher the ſeveral ſtates tnuſt continue iy EE 
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* Congreſs have been more careful of our libereing 4. 5 | 
 anticles> confederation ordain, that, in matters of great nati "of | 
concetn, the concurrence, not of ebe ſtates, a * nene f 
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eee e eg 0 g ell 8e de. 
of the people, and. nota * on the Weben n ; 


| 9 tuents for "their conduct. But this is, not al. 


And villains, who hag not the privilege of . frequently . | 
chooſing his legiſlators. and impeaching his e 
for mal-admniniſtration; Such HENS form the 

of our American government 1d on 
ee, on earth br are founded, on. che true princiy le 
properly guarded: from corruption. 


WR TT c or rang X « the American ſtates are the — 5 


earthy which are wholly. dependent on the 
le at e; and 

veral e AS the legiſlatures are on their conftituez ats 
The members of Congreſs are choſen by the legilla= 
tures ; removable by them at pleafure, dependant On 
"how fas ſubſiſtence and. reſpon ible" to their conſti- 


having been delegated three. years,: the confede 
renders them ineligible for the term 
more; when they mult return, na 
ple and become, private citizens, . 
_ theig intereſt. is the ſame with tt 


i ey cannot knowingly. enact.oppreſſiye laws, becauſe 
hey involve themſelves, their families and eſtates Hut > 5 
the miſchiefs that reſult from ſuch laws. een 
People therefore who attempt to terrify us with app . 
henſions of loſing our liberties, becauſe other ſtates . 1 
loſt theirs, berray an ignorance of hiſtory, and of the 
© Ciples of our confederation. I will not undertake 2. 
that the goyernmeht of the American ſtates will. not * 
corrupted of degenerate into tyrannyi But 1 venture to 
aſſert, that if it ſnould, it will be the fault of the people. 
If the people continue to chooſe cheigrepteſcnratives ans, 
nvally and the choice of delegates to Congreſs 9 


n upon its preſent Reads, that 
e 


In eleven ſtates. In * other two, "they 5 elect ed os 
| 5 This is a defect, however, in the rt fied pre, 
ſtates, as the delegates, when chofen by the 3 are immedi- 
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Congreſs i is as dependent on the | 5 | 


5 one no excluſive privileges but hat, are © temporary, 7 
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ately removable by the aſſembly and their. place maꝶ be-ſupplied © 1 
without a reaſon The privilege of the people — 5 
| is nothing. 25 8 
| 9 5 5 F 
| e 3 
© N Ty by . 2 % * 5 4 $ * 4 * 


principles of Xx Y 
the power of the . . 
ed, ſuch « meaſure can be ol no 5 


* 
38+ 1 K. 


: 2 gebenen on. catth, "ied leſs "Vale « to "omuprign, © 
2 from any quarter. e 2 VVV 
R There is the ſame danger that the conſtitutions of che 
| ſeveral'ſmnes will become: tyrannical, as that the pig 
* of federal government will be dprruptetl. The 
Kate in their coll : 43.6 capacity have no more reaſon 9 
to an uncontrolable power in Congrels, than they 
| hive in rho individual capacity, 70 dread the uncon 
er of their own legiſl Pheir ſecuri- 
in botß inſtances is, an equal repreſentation,” the d 55 
pPendence, the reſponſi ility and the rotation of their re- 

ntatives. Theſe articles conſtitute the baſis of our 
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| $ : ies} and will be an effectual ſecurity, ſo. long . 4. 


people are wiſe enough to maintain the P! of che 
Confederation. SCF DG Sk 
x Theg — à tree thats de war yet .. 
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1 royed by a corrupt or a wicked adminiſtration- Weakx- | 

E ſs and wickedneſs, in the executive department,” may 2 
3 produce innumerable evils; but ſo long as the — 5 5 2 
* . a conſtitution remain uncorrupted, their vigour Wil! i 


ys reſtore good order. Evety ſtride of. tyranny 
+beſt governments in Europe, has been clfe@ed 7 
—_ over” Joge e erer bares | 


Ft 


1 bs 44d 


to themſelves 
retro on the e the reſolmions : 
$? The great advantage of having every 

5 maſure defeated, our frontiers expoſod to ſavages, the 
__ f 1 5 „ „ - | F . | debts 


N ö 18 IL 4 7 32 
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3 of the 1 unpaid RY neafhvalatings adi.” 
faith violated, commerce reſtricted and inſulted, one 
ſtate filching ſome intereſt from another, and the Whole 
1 * linked together by cobwebs and ſhadows, the Jes 
and the ridicule of the world. This is not a chimerical 
_ 5 deſcription; it is a literal repreſentation of facts as they 
nov exiſt. One ſtate found it could make ſome advan- 
tages by refuſing the impoſt. Congreſs have reaſoned 
Moiꝛijth their legiſlature, and by incontrovertible proofs have 
pointed out the impropriety of the refuſal, but all to no 1 
| purpoſe. Thus one fiftieth part of the ſtates counteracts 
a. meaſure; that the other ſtates ſuppoſe not only benefici . 
al, but neceſſary ; a meaſure; on which the diſcharge ß 
our public debt and our national faith, moſt abviouſ BY 
depend. Can a government, thus feeble and — , 
anſwer any valuable purpoſe? Can commutative Juſtice 
between the ſtates ever be obtained? Can public debts 
be diſcharged and credit ſupported! Can America ever „ 
be reſpected by her enemies, When one of her own ſtates |} © 
can, year after year,” abuſe her weakneſs with impunity ? 
No, the American ſtates, ſo celebrated for their wiſdom 
and valour in the late ſtruggle. for freedom and empire 
will be the; contempt of nations, unleſs they can unite © 
their force and carry into effect all the | conſtitutional. || 
> meaſures of Congreſs, whether thoſe meaſures Aae „ 
| mhanſclves or foreign nations. „ 
I The artigles of confederation W hw" the = wh 
expences ball be defrayed out of a common treaſury- 
But where is this treaſury ? Congreſs preſcribe a mA. 5 
ſure for ſupplying. this treaſury; but the ſtates do 
not approve of the meaſure; each ſtate will take its own 
way and its own time, and perhaps not ſupply its con- 
tingent of money at all. Is this an adherence to the ar- 
ticles of our union? It certainly is not; and the ſtates 
1 that refuſe a compliance with the general meaſures of 
_— the continent, would, under a good government, be 
oOoonſidered as rebels. Such a conduct amounts to trea- 
4 ſon, for it ſtrikes at the foundation of government. 
1 Permit me to aſk W ä how ace. 
=: coul. 


. wide exiſt, -if' every man med the Dh facrificing _—_ 
. = neighbours property to his own intereſt? Are there 1 


i : _ every town in Rhode -Iſland, even the ſmalleſt, coul 
annighilate every act of the legiſlature, could that ſtates 


92 there would be an end of government and civil ſociety. 


oy” conveniences and local intereſts never ought, to Alte 


4 10 a power muſt exiſt ſome where, and if a will quarrel F, 
with good government, there are innume a 


3 derbe PH n e 1 Artes there i is no dan- 5 


1 has it it now in der power to rent a formers 50 
the whole continent, ſufficient to an 

government, without abridging t | 
dhe ſovereignty of a ſingle ſtate: Bur ould 5 extreme e wo, 
| jealouſy of the ſtates, prevent the | 


a the ends of our mw there any method of enforcing. 


ly hrs to be relinquiſhed, . no ſacrifices to be made for 
ake of enjoying the benefits of civil government 7 


exiſt? Were ſuch a ſelfiſh; ſyſtem to prevail generally,» 
would become a curſe, A ſocial ſtate would be leis 


eligible than a ſavage ſtate, in proportion a8 knowled ige | 
would be increaſed and knaves multiplied. . Local in- 


point a meaſure of general utility. If there is not „ 
er enough in government to remedy theſe evils, by 0 FAY >”, = 
ing private intereſts to give way to public, diſcord wũĩ¹l!l! 
pervade the ſtate, and terminate in a revolution. Such 1 


ab! E Oppo rtu- . . 
nities for ſome dating ambitious genius to Ne A Mon- 1 


lodgment of ſuch a 
power in a body of men choſen themſclves and remoy- _ \ 2 
able at pleaſure, ſuch a pq! vet * eiter create welt: ! 


0 in the courſe of events. = 

The confederation has ſketched out 4 ory excellerit form off 
continental government. The ninth article recices the powers, 
of Congreſs, which are perhaps nearly ſufficient to-anfwer- 
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